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Purposes of Pi Lambda Theta 
7° foster professional spirit and the highest standard of scholarship and of professional 
training. 
To secure and maintain an abiding interest in educational affairs, and through them in social 


progress. 
To encourage graduate work and to stimulate research in the field of education. 


To promote a spirit of fellowship among women in the profession of teaching. 


To formulate a conception of education adapted to women, and to advocate in the educational 
| administration of universities such changes which the interests of women students demand. 





Women in Industrial Relations 


Says Mary Barnett Gilson, industrial relations consultant: 


“The field of industrial relations has been almost wholly preempted by men. As in medicine and 
law, fewer women today hold responsible positions than 25 years ago. This is because of the depression 
and also because women repeat the old cliche to men (who encourage them to do so) that they ‘would 
tather work for men than for women.’ 

“Today women are being urged to go on assembly lines and machines in our war plants and men 
are singing the old song that they are good at ‘routine work,’ work requiring ‘patience because it is 
monotonous,’ and so forth. It is not true. There are varieties of tastes and aptitudes among women 
as there are among men, but it furnishes a fine alibi for not upgrading women, for not training them 
for supervisory positions, for not recognizing their value in industrial relations, to continue the ancient 
theme song about our being good at ‘routine’ and ‘repetitive’ work. 

“I have attended industrial relations conferences during the past 25 years and have watched regretfully 
the conspicuous absence of women. Pearl Buck is 100 per cent right. It is largely our own fault. We 
take back seats as though we belonged there. I know of no other woman in the field of industry besides 
myself who protests loudly enough for the men to hear her. I am confident that I can hear an answer 
to this, “Well, I have had a fair deal!’ I have had a fair deal, but I’m interested in others and in the 
field in general.”—From “Women Supervisors—Pro and Con,” Independent Woman, October 1942, 
p. 319. 





Sechnology Challenges Womens 
&ducation' 


MARY VAN KLEECK 


Dr. Van Kleeck is Director of the Department of Industrial Studies of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
located at 130 East 22nd Street, New York City. Her article is the essential background for personnel 
work and positions in business and management and points up the relation of industry to teaching, 
rather than the teacher's possible change of vocation. 


W AR always requires women workers in occupations which are new to them. The present war 
comes at a moment of industrial development when science and invention have already 
profoundly altered the processes of work in industry and agriculture. For women this change, quite 
independent of the war, has tended to break down barriers between men’s and women’s work. 
Less muscle and more deftness, less physical strength and more scientific training, less individual 
effort and more teamwork—these are the contrasts wrought by new inventions based on science, 
Basic is electricity, with its manifold uses, together with chemistry, which yields its new industrial 
results only through the use of electricity. For the source of heat which electricity represents is 
making possible many chemical processes hitherto undreamed of. 

Production thus uses nature’s processes and becomes truly a new system, calling for definite 


organization, co-ordination, and administration. This vital need becomes clear in wartime, when | 


production must be administered for the purpose of providing munitions of war and in order that 
much-needed food, clothing, and transportation may become available for the military forces. The 
need for organization for social aims should be equally accepted in time of peace, when only 
through purposeful administration can the new productivity be fully utilized for new standards 
of living in the home and the community. 

Teachers of girls from childhood to young womanhood have opportunity to shape education 
toward these new opportunities which begin in the unaccustomed processes of production but lead 


toward women’s traditional sphere in the household. In home and community, in professions and | 


in government, in industry and in agriculture, she who would share creatively in the common life 
must understand science, which, by new methods of production of material things, profoundly 
alters civilization and thus influences education. The new methods of production may eventually 
cause arts and handicrafts to be restored, but on a higher level, based on release from drudgery 
for cultural pursuits so that handicrafts are not a retreat from technology but an advance due to 
scientific knowledge and awareness of the creative possibilities afforded by man’s new control 
over his environment. ; 
Women will have a creative role to perform in the larger realm of community organization. 
However, they can fulfil that role only as they share also in all work in industry and agriculture 
on an equal basis with men, each according to capacity, without prejudice because of sex. 
Women’s achievements already warrant confidence in their success. In the last war they played 
their part satisfactorily in all war industries as well as in civilian life. In time of peace they have 
fulfilled the requirements of modern business. As president of the largest coal-producing company 


* This article is based on a study now in preparation in the Department of Industrial Studies of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, in which Mary van Kleeck and her colleague, Mary L. Fleddérus, have explored the nature 
of the new technology, under the title, ‘Technology and Livelihood: An Inquiry into The Changing Techno- 
logical Basis for Production as Affecting Employment and Living Standards.” 
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in northern Colorado, Josephine Roche not only managed a business but developed new and 
fruitful social relations between management and miners, which introduced a new eta in Colo- 
rado’s industrial relations and later profoundly influenced the nation’s labor policy. Recent news 
notes compiled by the Women’s Bureau list a woman manufacturing a cable grip invented by her 
brother for heavy explosive shells; another who is an authority on plastics—product of the new 
chemistry—part owner of a manufacturing plant and recipient of two awards from the Modern 
Plastic Academy; again, another who owns and manages a 140-acre farm raising prize-winning 
crops. Even more important, because including much larger numbers, is the work of thousands 
of women in war plants today, making the engines, airplanes, gliders, and other new equipment 
of modern technological warfare. As men are drafted for service, women are being called upon 
to assume responsibilities for supervision and management. 

To be sure, the National Federation of Business and Professional Women laments the disparity 
in numbers of women as compared with men in managerial and supervisory positions as shown 
in the 1940 census. Yet more than 400,000 were counted in that group; they must prove the 

ibilities for all, even though the men, numbering more than 3,300,000, do so far outnumber 
them. In the federal government, women in administrative and supervisory positions increased 
three-fold between 1925 and 1941, while the entire group of administrators and supervisors merely 
doubled. Of all government employes, 9 per cent in 1938 were in technical, scientific, and pro- 
fessional occupations, while 4 per cent of the women were in such positions. (Women’s Bureau, 
Employment of Women in the Federal Government, 1923-1939, pp. 53, 30.) 

The stimulus toward enlarged opportunities for women must work from both ends. When some 
women succeed, they stir the imagination and the hope of the younger. When teachers of little 
gitls share the enthusiasm for new opportunities, they can stimulate in their pupils new interest 
in the world around them, encouraging the girls as well as the boys to make sound preparation for 
work in an age of science. The social possibilities in the challenge to build a new civilization after 
the destruction wrought by the most terrible war in history are sufficient to inspire teachers and 
gitl students alike to travel the hard road of diligent preparation for such a high calling. 





Teachers of American Geography 


ARE you still teaching that the Midwest is the breadbasket and meat storehouse of the Nation? Did 
you know that within the last twenty months it has become an industrialized area, while the industrial- 
ized East, such as New York State, has been losing its grip on industry? Since June, 1942, 37 per cent 
of war contracts, exclusive of food, have gone into the area embraced by 14 Midwestern, North Central, 
and Great Plains States. 





She &mployee Counselor in the 
Federal Service 


LUCILLE M. HERRICK 


Miss Herrick is Employee Counselor in the Vet- 
erans Administration. There is a great need of 
trained employee counselors in the Federal Serv- 
ice and it is Loped that this article will serve to 
stimulate college graduates in preparing them- 
selves for this type of work. Lucille Herrick is a 
member of Alpha Theta chapter. 


4 ee problem of personnel adjustment exists. 
in any work situation and, since the begin- 
ning of employer-employee relations, manage- 
ment has been aware of the occupational needs 
and individual differences of employees. In 
small business firms the employees discussed 
their problems with the owner, the president 
or the manager, and in larger organizations 
there were the foreman, the supervisors, and 
the personnel officials who were charged with 
this responsibility. However, counseling was 
incidental and conducted according to the per- 
sonal inclinations of the officials. Present de- 
velopments and trends following our entrance 
into the present world conflict increased man- 
agement’s awareness of the need for recogniz- 
ing employee problems, and at present Federal 
Agencies are concerned with determining the 
most effective organization of a systematic 
counseling program, as well as the selection of 
personnel to meet these problems. 

Studies of programs of counseling reveal that 
there is no standard pattern and personnel ad- 
ministrators must formulate their program in 
accordance with the number of employees to be 
served, the organizational background and the 
personnel qualified to set up the program. How- 
ever, there are basic considerations in any coun- 
seling program. Among the most important are 
the following: 

(1) Counseling must be conducted on an 
individual and confidential basis. To be able 
to perform these activities most effectively there 
must be an adequate number of personnel quali- 
fied to perform the prescribed functions. It has 


been felt by many counselors that to meet the 
various problems which employees present there 
should be one counselor for every three hun- 
dred employees, and the physical set-up of the 
office should be so arranged that every counselor 
has her own private office for conducting inter. 
views where the employees may tell their com- 
plete stories without interruption or fear of 
being overheard. The interviews must be per- 
meated with the assurance that the employees’ 
confidences will be withheld and nothing of an 
intimate personal nature will be divulged with- 
out their permission. It is only by securing the 
employees’ complete co-operation that a time 
understanding of the problems will result. 

(2) Another consideration is that the com- 
plete and sincere co-operation of trained super- 
visors can aid in the reduction of employees 
who seek counseling service. The training of 
supervisors in achieving satisfactory working 
relationships can be accomplished by super- 
visory conferences, individual meetings with 
supervisors, and informational bulletins relative 
to special techniques and procedures in super- 
vision and counseling. Supervisors also should 
be kept currently informed of educational, so- 
cial and recreational opportunities for em- 
ployees. Supervision has been defined as the 
adequate direction of human resources engaged 
in an enterprise for the maximum benefit of all 
concerned, and it is not until every supervisor 
has full realization of the meaning and objec- 
tives of supervision that the counselor may hope 
to have complete co-operation. 

In the Veterans Administration where the 
writer is employed, supervisory conferences are 
conducted by the Training Section. These con- 
ferences are held one hour every other week 
with the Chief of the Training Section in 
charge of the meeting. At the present time 
four groups of supervisors are in attendance. At 
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some conferences outside specialists are called 
in to present a particular subject which is per- 
tinent to the supervisory program. At other 
conferences a supervisor is elected by the group 
as chairman to preside at the following meeting 
and, in conjunction with the Chief of the 
Training Section, a program is planned. At the 
initial conference meeting the supervisors were 
asked to list individually their most perplexing 
personnel problems. These have received con- 
sideration at the subsequent meetings. 

The employee counselor attends all these 
meetings and, at times, particular problems 
presented by employees have been brought be- 
fore the group. On occasions, she has had 
charge of the conference and at one of the 
early meetings the counseling program was 
described in detail. At other meetings particular 
problems in which the supervisors could be 
helpful were discussed and procedures as to 
the most effective means of accomplishing ob- 
jectives were outlined. The group also was in- 
formed of the functions of the exit interview 
program and the need of the supervisors co- 
operating fully in referring promptly those 
employees who were considering a transfer to 
another Agency. In the Veterans Administra- 
tion the exit interview program is under the 
supervision of the employee counselor. 

Another group recently organized under the 
direction of the Training Section has been 
helpful to the Counseling Section. This is the 
Training Advisory Group made up of rep- 
resentatives of each service within the Ad- 
ministration. At one of its early meetings the 
employee counselor was invited to present her 
program and it is thought that such a liaison 
group will aid greatly in interpreting the coun- 
seling services throughout the entire Agency. 

(3) Every effort should be made to develop 
self-reliance in individuals who seek the coun- 
seling services, Throughout the counseling 
process the counselor should have as an under- 
lying objective the teaching and training of 
individuals for self-guidance and the stimula- 
tion of them toward more independence, self- 
confidence and, most important of all, self-reali- 
zation that they have worked toward the solu- 
tion of their own problems. 
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In assisting the employees the counselor will 
find Dr. Karl De Schweinitz’s advice helpful. 
He has a keen understanding of human nature 
and each page of his book, The Art of Helping 
People Out of Trouble, has a worthwhile sug- 
gestion. 


“To help a man out of trouble one must know and 
understand him . . . Certainly when the difficulty con- 
cerns a human being we should approach its adjust- 
ment from as complete a knowledge and understand- 
ing of him as it is possible to obtain . . . Prejudice out- 
ranks evidence, and impulse comes before reason . . . 
It is essential to discover the things within and without 
the individual to which he can turn for the material 
he may need in building his life anew. This involves 
learning to know the personal character of the man 
who is in trouble; his appearance, his mannerisms, his 
disposition and treatment, his qualities of character, 
his habits and his interests, his ambitions, his desires, 
his talents, his skills, his physical and mental capacity. 
It involves learning whether he has any plan for 
meeting his difficulties and what that plan is, and 
how he has met similar problems in the past. Like- 
wise, it is important to be acquainted with the extent 
and variety of his resources. What are his assets? 
Resources may be economic, social and spiritual. 
Whatever success a man has in learning to know 
those whom he is called upon to help rests largely on 
whether or not they see in him the capacity to under- 
stand. It is the surest introduction to confidence.” 


The counseling process also may be thera- 
peutic, for, if properly conducted, it has heal- 
ing qualities. If the counselor is capable of 
gaining rapport, if the employees completely 
unburden their troubles, and the counselor is 
capable of diagnosing the problem which is 
interfering with the employees’ adjustment the 
former has made use of a most helpful tech- 
nique. 

(4) The resources of the community should 
be made available to the employee. Every 
counselor, regardless of where she is employed, 
meets problems which are beyond the scope of 
her own particular Agency and training. Thus 
it is a requirement that the counselor become 
familiar with the program and organization of 
all social agencies in the community so that she 
will know that particular agency which will 
be of greatest assistance in certain situations. 


*De Schweinitz, Karl. The Art of Helping People 
Out of Trouble. (Cambridge, The Riverside Press, 
1924) 41-45. 
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This knowledge determines in a large measure 
the success or failure of the counselor to solve 
the problems of the employee and to aid him 
in his occupational and social adjustment. It is 
important that the counselor add the interpre- 
tive function in creating a positive relationship 
between the Agency and the community groups. 

(5) The counseling staff should be a part 
of the personnel office and there should be a 
close relationship between the employee rela- 
tions, the training and the placement programs. 
The counseling services should not be held re- 
sponsible for grievances, promotions or grade 
allocations. In her relationship with the Office 
of Personnel and the various divisions within 
the personnel set-up, the employee counselor 
is capable of making recommendations to man- 
agement which have come to her attention dur- 
ing the counseling process. 

(6) Counselors should not be confused with 
the nurse or follow-up workers who check on 
employee absenteeism. If the employees feel 
that the counselor is performing these functions 
and serving to make inquiry as to the possibility 
of their using their leave for purposes other 
than authorized, it will lessen the enthusiasm 
of employees in seeking counseling services. 

The United States Civil Service Commission 
has outlined the functions of the counseling 
service as follows: 


“To deal with any situation presented by an employee 
or his supervisor which affects or is likely to affect his 
work productivity. 

To provide information as to housing and recreational 
resources, educational opportunities, budgeting, social 
agencies, church organizations, nutrition, medical and 
psychiatric facilities. 

To identify the problems of individual employees 
which need treatment by specialists. 

To discuss with employees who seek counsel the 
nature of their problems and to work out with the 
employees solutions to their problems. 

To counsel employees regarding various problems 
connected with their work, living and work con- 
ditions, health, recreation, education, and other phases 
of self-development. 

To refer employees to local recreational agencies out- 
side the Government and to stimulate self-operating 
and self-maintaining employee activities within the 
governmental agencies to meet evident needs. 

To negotiate with local agencies, medical officers, 
educational institutions, local public officials and 
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others to secure complete information and their ¢o. 
operation in assisting Federal employees. 

To keep in constant touch with personnel officers and 
operating officials regarding recruiting standards, 
placement problems and the correction of unfavorable 
operating conditions. 

To assist in the development and presentation of 
orientation, induction and staff development pro 
grams.”* 


As to the qualifications of employee coun- 
selors, the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission has suggested that four years of 
college study and two years of qualifying ex. 
perience or one year of graduate study and one 
year of experience are essential for the counse- 
lors at the beginning salary, and a longer period 
of experience for those counselors in the higher 
grades. 

The employee counselor should have profes- 
sional training, for her function is one of the 
greatest of counseling responsibilities, not only 
because of the wide scope of the counseling 
functions, but also the number and variance 
in the type of employees served. Definitely, it 
is agreed that the counselor should have a broad 
background of experience to support the pro- 
fessional training. The latter should be in 
the following areas: General Psychology, 
Social Psychology and Abnormal Psychology, 
Personnel Psychology, Psychological Tests, Vo- 
cational and Educational Guidance, Techniques 
of Counseling, Statistics in Education and Psy- 
chology, Sociology, Labor Problems, Super- 
vision, Adult Education and Public Administra- 
tion. 

Some of the kinds of experience which may 
be considered as qualifying are: (1) Industrial 
counseling, (2) Personnel administration ac- 
tivities wherein interviewing and placement 
work are included in their functions, (3) 
Vocational counseling in an educational or other 
institution where’ the program includes in- 
vestigation of occupations, (4) Social group 
work or leadership of recreation where the 
duties are primarily the development of recrea- 
tion and group activities, (5) Social case work, 


including medical and psychiatric social work 


* Departmental Circular 356, United States Civil 
Service Commission (Washington, D.C., July 10, 
1942) 2-3. 
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where the activities go beyond that of declaring 
eligibility for relief or services. 

In addition to the educational and training 
qualifications of counselors, there should be 
emphasis placed on the desirable personal quali- 
ties which are requisite for success in perform- 
ing the counseling functions. A few of the 
most important have been borrowed from the 
listing set up for school counselors: 


. Fundamental liking for persons. 

. Stable and well-adjusted personality. 

. Sympathetic understanding of persons. 

. Facility in establishing wholesome effective, 
personal and social relations. 

. Ability to stimulate individuals. 

. Knowledge and appreciation of one’s own limi- 
tations in dealing with certain problems and 
individuals. 

7. A broad general knowledge and wide interests. 

. Understanding of social and economic con- 
ditions and influences. 

. Understanding of the facts and principles of 
individual growth. 

10. Knowledge of the methods of appraising 

growth. 

11. Understanding of the guidance principles and 

the function of the staff member in the guidance 

program.”” 
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In interviewing the referred employees the 
counselor finds a wide distribution in age, 
marital status, occupation, educational training, 
housing facilities, and geographical location. 
The problems presented vary in scope and re- 
quire effective techniques for their solution. 
Problems usually have to do with the adjust- 
ment of the worker on the job, his relation 
to his organization, whether he is a new or old 
worker in point of service, his attitude toward 
his particular duties and responsibilities, and 
his feeling toward his fellow employees. There 
is also his adjustment to supervision, policies 
and procedures, his physical working conditions, 
as well as his work environment, and the extent 
of his community participation. 

To determine the accepted approach in ob- 
taining data as to personality development and 
individual adjustment, the classification studied 
was that compiled by the Committee on Pupil 
Personnel, Guidance and Counseling, whose 





*“The Preparation and Certification of the School 
Counselor” Occupations XIX, 8 (May 1941) 592. 
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membership included the names of leaders 
in the field. The techniques used in discharging 
counseling functions were grouped by that 
Committee into the following areas: (1) Per- 
sonnel Records, (2) The Interview, (3) Case 
Studies, (4) Mental Hygiene Counseling, (5) 
The Clinical Method of Guidance, (6) The 
Autobiography and Life History, (7) Tests, 
(8) Rating Scales, and (9) Group Guidance.* 
In the Veterans Administration counseling pro- 
gram the techniques included in the list from 
(1) to (5) are used at present and in the 
further development of the program it is an- 
ticipated that there will be need for making 
use of the other outlined instruments. A clear 
emphasis should be placed on the need for a 
careful analysis of the employees’ problem and 
the factors which precipitate them. 

Repeatedly it has been said by leaders in the 
field that counseling is effective only to the 
degree that the counselor is well informed 
about first, the characteristics and potentialities 
of the individual who is being counseled; and 
second, the influences and resources of the indi- 
vidual, his office, home and community en- 
vironment where his problems arise and ad- 
justments must be made. Therefore, it is es- 
sential that the counselor visualize the strengths 
and weaknesses of the employee’s physical, 
mental, and social capacities. Equally important 
is the requisite that the employee counselor 
know her Agency so that she is better able to 
understand the supervisory-employee-work re- 
lationships and make recommendations as to 
more suitable reassignments. 

Interwoven in the data on counseling there 
are innumerable admonitions. However, the 
paramount caution is the avoidance of conflicts. 
Throughout the interview, in striving for mu- 
tual responsiveness, the counselor at no time 
should allow unpleasant situations to arise, for 
if antagonism, ridicule, dissension, sarcasm and 
argument creep in, intelligent thinking is cast 
aside and the free and easy trend of the inter- 
view is lost. The attitude of the counselor 
spreads like a chain letter among employees, 
and, if it is learned that the counselor is diffi- 


*“Pupil Personnel, Guidance and Counseling” 9 
(Review of Educational Research) :2. 
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cult to approach and allows conflicting situa- 
tions to arise, the employees will not seek her 
aid in the solution of their problems. The 
counselor-employee relationship should be as 
sacred as the doctor-patient relationship in 
which the employees will feel that they will 
meet a kind and creative listener, who will not 
divulge their innermost secrets without their 
permission, and then only to persons who te- 
spect their confidences. 

In counseling with the employees the 
counselor must keep ever before her the fact 
that she is serving in a dual capacity in her rela- 
tion to employees and management. Primarily, 
she is thought of as aiding the employees in 
making an occupational and social adjustment 
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in accordance with their abilities so that they 
will make a maximum contribution. In this 
area her duties are to acquaint the employees 
with ways in which they may discover and use 
their natural endowments so that they will live 
and make a living most profitable to them. 
selves and society. The employee counselor must 
also uncover any areas within the Agency where 
there is evidence of ineffective personnel pro- 
cedures and she should work for their te- 
moval so that there will be a reduction in 
the counseling problems. If the objectives as 
outlined are achieved, it is thought that the 
basic philosophy of employee counseling will 
be running parallel with the accepted princi- 
ples and practies of personnel administration, 





FRoM an interview with Edsel Ford, executive head of the Ford Bomber Plant at Willow Run, 


Michigan, by Agnes E. Meyer of the Washington Post. 


“The women have already been a great influence in our organization. As many of them are coming into 
the work for patriotic reasons, they are superior in intelligence and general education to the men. They 
have dignified the idea of working in a factory. In Highland Park, for example, we have 600 college 
graduates. Such women are more conscientious than the man who has been on the job for a long time, 
and the enthusiasm of their high motives is infectious. They get the same pay as the men for the 
same work, but they are not working for money alone and that changes morale and even increases 
production.”—Printed in the Washington Post, March 5, 1943. 
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Miss Merrill, a member of Epsilon chapter, is 
Director of Cutler Union at the College for 
Women, University of Rochester. 


HE close of the first World War gave 
joie to a movement for the develop- 
ment of student unions on college and uni- 
versity campuses. Student unions, in turn, 
opened a new field of opportunity for pro- 
fessionally trained women interested in person- 
nel work. Until recently the participation of 
women has been largely limited to subordinate 
responsibilities, such as the management of 
food services, assistant to the director, hostess- 
ing, or the supervision of the social program 
for women students. With the draining of men 
directors to the armed services and to civilian 
war agencies women should be more aware of 
the available opportunities, together with the 
desirable training and qualifications. 

Inasmuch as this field of personnel work is 
relatively unknown among women, a brief 
survey of the development and functions of 
the college union may not be amiss. Its origin 
and name may be traced to the debating so- 
cieties of Cambridge and Oxford which were 
organized by men students in the early years 
of the nineteenth century. By 1857 the Oxford 
union comprised both an organization and a 
building. The archives of Harvard University 
for the years 1832-39 contain records of a so- 
ciety known as the Harvard Union. It was not, 
however, until 1895 when Houston Hall was 
erected at the University of Pennsylvania to 
ptovide eating, social, and religious facilities 
for men students that a union, as the term is 
used today, came into existence. 

The two decades from this time until the 
World War saw the establishment of ten 
unions for men students. In women’s colleges 
buildings such as Agassiz House at Radcliffe 
College (1904) and the Student Alumnz Hall 
at Mount Holyoke (1914) provided social fa- 
cilities but every little organized extra-curricular 
program. 


Directing a Student Union 


RUTH A. MERRILL 


Following the war the expanded student 
body, the emphasis on democracy and student 
government, more general prosperity, and per- 
haps we might add, the psychological and edu- 
cational thinking of the period, turned the 
attention of students and faculty to the values 
of student unions. The needs of women stu- 
dents were beginning to be recognized and 
special rooms were set aside for their use. The 
furnishings and equipment, however, were 
planned primarily with men in mind; the man- 
agement and policy making was almost ex- 
clusively masculine. It is interesting to note, in 
fact, that the constitution of the Association of 
College Unions from its beginning in 1914 
until 1931 defined the word “union” as “an 
organization in any college or university whose 
purpose is to further and promote social activi- 
ties, membership in such organization being 
open to all male students.” 

The decade from 1930 to 1940 saw the union 
idea spread rapidly over the country with a 
grand total of 145 buildings devoted primarily 
to out-of-the-classroom activities. It saw unions 
planned and operated on a coeducational basis as 
well as a few unions designed primarily for wom- 
en (Cutler Union, Univ. of Rochester, 1933). 

This was also the period which marked an 
even more important development in the union 
idea. No longer were unions conceived as so- 
cial clubs but they tended to be recognized 
as an integral part of the total educational 
program. In discussing the significance of col- 
lege unions, Mrs. Edith Ouzts Humphreys who 
in 1917 visited unions from coast to coast 
and north to south, writes as follows: ‘Recog- 
nizing the union as an integral part of the 
educational program of the college implies en- 
tertaining a philosophy of education whereby 
all experiences are regarded as having educative 
aspects. It is an approach recognizing that 
whereas for the majority of students the in- 
tellectual capacities on the one hand are de- 
veloped and trained in a more or less formal 
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manner through direct teaching, on the other 
hand the emotional, aesthetic, social, and moral 
adjustments and appreciations are attained 
largely through informal experiences and situa- 
tions. Because the task is that of educating the 
full individual, neither the one nor the other 
can bear neglect.” (Humphreys, Edith Ouzts, 
College Unions, 1937. Unpublished.) 

One other recent trend which should be 
noted to complete the picture of the present 
functioning of a student union is its increased 
usage as a community center. Equipped as most 
buildings now are with an auditorium, a stage, 
conference rooms, and eating facilities, it offers 
for the community a solution to an ever present 
problem of adequate facilities for cultural 
ptojects. The fact that student unions have 
achieved a high degree of popularity in state 
institutions has probably tended to increase this 
community usage. 

The duties of a director vary, of course, with 
the size of the building, the student body, the 
staff, and the general administrative set-up of 
the institution. The work may, however, be di- 
vided into four general categories, namely ad- 
ministration, program, counseling, and com- 
munity relations. 

In the larger unions administration can prove 
a full-time job in itself. The staff which includes 
a large percentage of part-time students may 
number several hundred in the course of an 
academic year. The budget which amounts to 
thousands of dollars must be carefully planned 
and administered. New equipment and replace- 
ments require regular attention. Each building 
must have adequate housekeeping and constant 
repair. The special services such as dining room, 
book store, game rooms, barber shop and so 
forth are usually expected to be self-supporting. 
It has probably been these administrative re- 
sponsibilities, particularly financial, which have 
fostered the tendency to think of this field as 
largely a man’s work. 

The planning and supervision of the union 
program involves not only working with and 
directing student committees and groups, but 
a constant feeling for the social and cultural 
needs of the campus and the directing of the 
union program to supply these needs. Art 
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exhibits and frequent programs of classical 
music have made important contributions to 
many campuses, Hobby rooms for photography, 
modeling, sketching and other creative activi- 
ties have met expressed needs. Quiet rooms for 
reading supplement library facilities. In this 
area comes many opportunities for the integrat. 
ing of extra-curricular with curricular experi- 
ences. In the larger unions of the coeducational 
campuses a woman assistant usually devotes her 
full time to this phase of the work. 

An aspect of the union which appeals es. 
pecially to the woman with training in edu 
cation and psychology is its laboratory facilities 
for counseling and guidance. Unhampered by 
the prejudices which have traditionally clung 
to the title of dean or adviser, the union di- 
rector has the opportunity for informal con- 
tacts and acquaintance with a large percentage 
of the student body. A natural setting is pro- 
vided for observing student attitudes and te- 
actions, A trained director is able to make 
important contributions to the counselling staf. 

The good will of the community toward the 
institution may be directly influenced by the 
relations which the director of the union main- 
tains with the public which uses the facilities 
of the building. This is a phase of the work 
with which a director must keep in close touch. 
Community projects add to the cultural oppor- 
tunities of students. At the same time a careful 
balance in the use of the building must be 
maintained so that students will not feel en- 
croachment upon their special domain. To this 
aspect of the work community obligations very 
easily attach themselves. 

A description of the duties of the director 
is not complete without mentioning one other 
frequent relationship. It is fairly common prac- 
tice to use part of the building for student liv- 
ing quarters. This injects into the picture the 
maintaining of a satisfactory relationship be- 
tween dormitory life and other normal func- 
tions of the union. 

What prerequisites should a union director 
have? Two at least: graduate work, preferably 
in education or psychology, and previous ad- 
ministrative experience. Teaching experience 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Keeping Up ‘Store Sront in 
Wartime Washington 


DAISY REED 


Miss Reed is Training Director for Woodward 
and Lothrop Department Store, Washington, 
DC. 


ou on the other side of the proverbial 
_—* salietiventbe in this case—may be in- 
terested to know how one Washington store 
met the impact of war and endeavored to keep 
up “Store Front.” Here are the facts. 

The call for increase of government person- 
nel, necessitated by the demand of war, at- 
tracted people from all lines of industry in- 
cluding department stores. Personnel Depart- 
ments realized that a real problem was faced in 
handling the increased volume of business with 
the largest labor turnover experienced in years 
—188.2 per cent for the year ending January 
31, 1943 as compared with 156.7 per cent for 
the year ending January 31, 1942. 

Government salaries made even routine jobs 
enticing and many store members, heretofore 
satisfied, became restless and eager to try gov- 
ernment jobs or work in other lines of industry. 
Turnover of personnel was further complicated 
by the fact that many people came to Washing- 
ton expecting government positions and while 
waiting for the call for appointment accepted 
positions in stores. When their store training 
was barely completed, or even sooner, they 
resigned to accept the anticipated government 
appointment. Wives of men in the Armed 
Services sold in stores while their husbands 
were awaiting transfers. 

The turnover in office personnel was par- 
ticularly severe because of the government's 
need for office workers. Figuring most im- 
portantly was the call to the Armed Services 
of many of our junior executives and other 
young men holding responsible positions. 

To meet this situation and maintain morale, 
personnel policies were carefully reviewed and 





liberalized. A definite policy was established, 
giving our young men entering the Armed 
Services what was known as Military Furlough. 
This kept intact to these men and women and 
their dependents certain store benefits such as 
discounts, bonuses, and an agreement that a 
position would be held open for forty days 
after discharge from military service. 

A wider choice in dress regulation was given, 
longer than ordinary leaves of absence were 
granted, and irregularity of working hours was 
permitted. Entrance requirements of personal 
appearance, background training, and general 
ability were lowered, entrance tests were elim- 
inated, classroom training was streamlined and 
a ten per cent increase in basic salary was given 
as an increased living cost compensation. Even 
the advertising appeal for workers—which in- 
vited the handicapped, the inexperienced, the 
student, the young, the old—illustrated the 
liberalizing of former personnel policies. 

Men and women, retired for many years, of- 
fered their services in a patriotic gesture. The 
age range of new employees was from 16 to 82 
years. House wives, many never before in busi- 
ness, others who had been homekeepers and 
out of business for years, handicapped people 
and many others applied and were accepted. 
Young men and women in schools and colleges 
took advantage of the opportunity to work in 
odd hours. Men and women in other lines of 
industry sold on Thursday evenings when the 
store remained open to serve government work- 
ers who could not shop at other times. 

Preparing the older person for work duties 
presented a problem in training which was par- 
tially solved by the Selling Helper Plan. A 
Selling Helper assisted the customer in finding 
and selecting the merchandise. Selling Helpers 
were taught location of merchandise and the 
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minimum amount of merchandise information 
by a Selling Supervisor in the Selling Depart- 
ment. After the sale was consummated, the 
Selling Helper took the customer to a check- 
writer who completed the sale—that is, wrote 
the salescheck or rung the sale on the cash 
register, wrapped the package and gave it to 
the customer. In many cases customers served 
themselves and took the merchandise to the 
checkwriter. 

The greatest difficulty for the older person 
was mastering the details of Store System. The 
Selling Helper Plan, as outlined above, cor- 
rected this and thus eliminated numerous System 
errors and consequent customer complaints. 
Older store members were generally slower to 
learn, but this was more than over-balanced by 
the poise that maturity brings and, generally 
speaking, by their willingness to work and their 
joy in making a contribution to the cause. 

Training the irregular store-hour member 
brought another problem. In addition to an 
already crowded regular training program, time 
had to be made for extra classes for this group 
of workers. In general, this group received less 
centralized training and depended on Floor 
Managers for help when needed. 

Crowded living conditions resulting in the 
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easy spread of colds, emotional upsets brought 
on by uncertainties of wartime living, illness 
due to cold houses and fuel shortage kept the 
Medical Department well occupied even to the 
point of curtailing the accustomed home follow. 
up on sickness. 

Government fulings curtailing deliveries 
and the elimination of gift wrapping helped 
greatly to ease the man power problem. How. 
ever, this was partly offset by the need for 
additional office personnel required by the addi- 
tional record keeping demanded by the gover. 
ment. 

Performance was far from prewar stand- 
ard, Errors increased due to less time for 
follow-up and less time for training on the 
job. Schedules were slower and service to 
customers suffered, but the spirit of those who 
served was deserving of commendation. The 
new viewpoint brought by these store members 
stimulated new thinking on the part of exem- 
tives. The patience and understanding of cus- 
tomers were greatly appreciated. Certainly the 
combined effort of management, store members 
and customers to meet a difficult and trying 
situation in keeping up “Store Front” mag. 
nificently demonstrated the American spirit of 
co-operation. 





Teachers of Commercial Subjects 


THE Federal Government is launching a large-scale training program to supply stenographers to Federal 
agencies. Many of the high-school graduates who come to take jobs with the Government have to go 
through retraining programs before they can go to work. 
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Gs Business &ducation leeting leeds 


in Sime of Var? 


LOIS CROSS AND MARY DUNCAN LYNDALL 


“The Journal” of Rho chapter is this year de- 
voted to a study of “War and Our Schools.” 
A timely business survey was made by two 
Rhoites who are members of the faculty of the 
Scudder School, New York City. We are re- 
printing this from the “Rho Journal.” 


Introduction 


HE demands on a nation at war call for 
T sacrifice. Business and industry have had to 
adjust to new regulations and convert equip- 
ment to wartime efforts. Shipbuilding and am- 
munition plants have speeded up to get needed 
equipment to our armed forces in this global 
war. The unprecedented pace in production 
and an increased demand for office workers 
has brought pressure on business education. 

It seemed wise to learn how education is 
meeting the challenge, and how office workers 
are measuring up on the job. In November, 


A. Wartime Trends 


During the month of November, 1942, ques- 
tionnaires were sent to 50 selected business 
education teachers scattered throughout the 
country. They were asked what changes they 
felt were needed in business education because 
of wartime conditions and, further, what 
changes have been made in business education 
because of wartime conditions. It was hoped 
that the replies, when compiled, would point 
to certain wartime trends in business education. 

Forty teachers out of 50 (80 per cent) tre- 
plied to the questions sent them as follows: 


I. What changes do you feel should be made in 
the curriculum because of the war? 


Twenty teachers (50 per cent) thought that 
integration should be attempted. Likewise, 
twenty teachers (50 per cent) believed that new 
classes should be added to the business educa- 
tion course, Seventeen teachers (42 per cent) 





1942, two surveys were conducted on Business 
Education in Time of War. Two questionnaires 
were prepared and 140 were mailed; 50 went 
to educators qualified to deal with the problem, 
and 90 went to typical business firms in the 
New York City area. Replies were received 
from 40 educators and 41 business men, a total 
of 81. 

Business educators were asked what changes 
they felt were needed in business education 
because of wartime conditions, and what 
changes had actually been made. Business em- 
ployers were asked how beginning employees 
adjusted themselves to the changes from school 
to business life, and how experienced employees 
were meeting the wartime demands of their 
positions. 


in Business Education 


recommended that co-operative training be 
added to the curriculum. Fifteen teachers (37 
per cent) felt that the school term should be 
lengthened. 

In view of the fact that the forty teachers 
who replied to the questionnaire were located 
in various types of schools: public high schools, 
teachers’ colleges, universities, and private 
schools, any agreement among them would 
seem to be significant. The numbers who favor 
an integration of business education courses 
and the addition of co-operative training indi- 
cate that these teachers are progressive and 


aware of present-day trends in business educa- 


tion. 


Il. What changes do you feel should be made 
in the extra-curricular activities’ program be- 
cause of the war? 


Fewer persons answered this question, pos- 
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sibly because some of those answering were 
college teachers, and college teachers, as a rule, 
are not always ini as close touch with the extra- 
curricular activities as are the high school 
teachers. 

Seventeen teachers (42 per cent) felt that 
the extra-curricular activities of business educa- 
tion students should be related to business. 
Four teachers (10 per cent) thought the extra- 
curricular activities of business students should 
be related to the war effort. 

In this question, the agreement which has 
been expressed by the business education teach- 
ers seems very logical and natural, that is, that 
extra-curricular activities for the students taking 
a business course should be directly related to 
business. 


III. Should standards for dictation, typewriting, 
and transcription be increased or lowered? 


Twenty teachers (50 per cent) felt that the 
transcription rate should be increased, eighteen 
teachers (45 per cent) would increase the 
dictation rate, and seventeen teachers (42 per 
cent) would increase the typewriting rate. Fif- 
teen teachers (37 per cent) felt that the present 
rates of dictation, typewriting, and transcrip- 
tion, which had been set up in their schools, 
were satisfactory and should be maintained. 

In summarizing the responses to this ques- 
tion, it is significant that more teachers are in 
favor of increasing the dictation, typewriting, 
and transcription rates than are in favor of 
maintaining the present rates. 


IV. What changes have been made in the busi- 
ness education program of your school due 
to wartime conditions? 


Fourteen teachers (35 per cent) reported 
that new classes have been added to the com- 
mercial curriculum. Eleven teachers (27 per 
cent) stated that the school year had been 
lengthened. Eleven teachers (27 per cent) also 
stated that integration had been attempted. 
Co-operative training had been added in seven 
schools (17 per cent). 

From the replies which were received, the 
most popular change in the curriculum seemed 
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to be the addition of new classes, with an 
attempt at integration. 


V. What changes have been made in the extra 
curricular activities program of your school 
due to wartime conditions? 


In those schools which had expanded the 
extra-curricular activities’ program (16 schools 
or 40 per cent) the expansion had been in the 
direction of war activities. Four schools (10 
per cent) had expanded the extra-curricular 
program to include more activities related to 
business education, while two schools (5 per 
cent) had gone so far as to curtail the extra. 
curricular program in an effort to conserve the 
students’ energies for regularly assigned school 
work under an accelerated program. 


VI. What changes have been made in the rates 
of dictation, typewriting, and transcription, 
which you expect the students to reach due 
to wartime conditions? 


Thirty schools (75 per cent) report that 
former standards of dictation, typewriting, and 
transcription are being upheld. In only 7 schools 
(17 per cent) have the standards been in- 
creased. Three schools (less than 1 per cent) 
have lowered the standards of dictation, type- 
writing, and transcription, in order to meet 
the increased demands of the Government and 
Business for more students equipped with some 
skill. 


VII. Are we (as business teachers) keeping the 
essential qualities of business education 
in our training program? 


Thirty-five teachers (87 per cent) stated that 
they were stressing accuracy more than ever be- 
fore; thirty-four teachers (85 per cent) stated 
that they were stressing promptness; while 
thirty-three teachers (82 per cent) felt that 
they were insisting upon neatness on all work 
turned in to them. It must be admitted here 
that accuracy, promptness, and neatness afe 
not the only qualities which should be given 
special attention at a time like this, but these 
were the qualities which were mentioned more 
frequently than any others. 
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Summary 
The following wartime trends were indi- 
cated in the replies to the questionnaire: 
1. New classes are not being added to any 
great extent. 
2. Co-operative training is increasing. 
3. The school year has been lengthened due 
to wartime conditions. 
4, There has been an expansion in the extra- 
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curricular program to take care of war 
activities. 

5. Standards in dictation, typewriting, and 
transcription show an increase in speed 
and volume. 

6. The essential qualities of accuracy, 
promptness, and neatness are receiving 
increased stress at this time. 

Lots Cross 


B. What Business Men Say About the Employee Problem 


It is a radical step for business educators to 
go directly to the business man and ask, “How 
do beginning employees adjust to the change 
from school to business?” In other words— 
“How does the product we are training measure 
up to your needs?” 

In November, 1942, questionnaires were sent 
to 90 typical business firms in the New York 
City area. They were asked in what respect the 
beginning employee excels on the job, or where 
she falls short. Also, how the experienced em- 
ployee has progressed, and what qualities have 
been evidenced as contributory to her success. 
Replies were received from 41 business men. 
If the replies challenge us, as educators, to 
greater and more intelligent effort, then the 
purpose of the survey will have been 
accomplished. 


The personnel director of one of the largest banks 
in New York City recognized that the subject was 
most timely and critical and stated in part, “The most 
difficult re-adjustments are not in the field of skill 
or school subject material, but in the mental attitude 
toward business and the question of character.” 


Survey Results from Business 
Beginners: 


1. They are not affected by the increased number 
of hours from school to business. This was the 
consensus of 75 per cent of employers replying. 

2. The great majority of employers felt that be- 

ginners manifested an ability to get along with 
fellow employees. 

. Replies from 57 per cent of the employers 

stated that beginners do only routine jobs. 

4. A primary interest of beginners is progress, 

especially monetary, the replies stated. 

. More than 80 per cent of the employers replying 


w 


believed that the opportunities the jobs offered 
held greatest interest for the beginner. 

6. Practically all employers agreed that individual 
ability and personal characteristics are the cri- 
teria by which beginners measure up to an ex- 
perienced worker in a short time. 


Experienced Employees: 


1. Replies from 80 per cent of the employers stated 
that increased initiative had been shown due to 
wartime demands of positions. 

2. Employers stated that among experienced em- 
ployees the majority had willingly accepted 
added responsibilities. 

3. Returns showed that experienced employees are 
expected to assist in training new employees. 

4, There was no great willingness on the part of 
experienced employees to put in longer hours 
to meet the present emergency. 

5. An increase in daily output of work per hour 
has been noted by 57 per cent of the employers. 

6. Employers generally have not requested workers 
to perform any special wartime duties. 


Duties Most Frequently Performed 
in the Order Given 
Beginners: 
Typewriting, clerical, taking dictation, and 
filing. 


Experienced: 
Typewriting, taking dictation, and clerical. 


Specific Problems That We Are 
Challenged to Overcome 
Employers replying to the request for diffi- 
culties encountered or observations made in 
their organizations pointed out weaknesses that 
are causing businessmen concern. 
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The office manager of a large corporation 
writes: 


“The present starting salary for a beginner is high, 
and we have felt that these new girls are not so well 
qualified as those who were started several years ago 
at much lower salaries.” 


1. BAsIC QUALIFICATION 


In our effort to train workers to meet war- 
time needs, are we really maintaining the 
standards of the past few years in regard to 
specific training skills? Complaints like the 
above come to us not only from business, but 
also from government officials who are in a 
position to know. 

Are we disregarding the fundamental skills 
which are essential to satisfactory work whether 
it be in business or government? Each teacher 
must realize that the great need is to equip our 
young people with basic tools—reading, legible 
writing, arithmetic, and the mechanical aspects 
of English, without which the work of the 
office is retarded. 

The employment manager of a large retail 
organization states in part: 


“Beginners, as a group, usually are interested in 
progress and the opportunities of their jobs, but some 
fall by the wayside because they are unable to adjust 
to those around them, or because the work or the hours 
seem unsatisfactory.” 


2. PROPER HUMAN RELATIONS 


The teacher, as a guide, a friend, a leader, 
must strive to inculcate in youth a desire not 
only to gain knowledge, but understanding; an 
ability to get along with people and show the 
initiative necessary to succeed in life. We must 
instill qualities that will develop breadth of 
character, observation, and arouse a desire to 
be more diligent to the task at hand. 

An executive of a manufacturing concern 
makes a number of pertinent comments which 
should prove helpful when he writes: 


“The average office worker leaving school, whether 
it be high school, college or business school, is very 
sincere in her approach to obtain a position. The 
first reaction is an intense desire to please, but at 
the same time she tries to accomplish too much, thus 
causing many errors and need for redoing work. Sec- 
ondly, after she has become acclimated to her sur- 
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roundings, she lacks the sincere interest of doing a 
chore well, and more than likely when 

shorthand notes, types only words with utter disregard 
for the meaning of the message. There is a constant 
desire to have hat and coat on when ‘quitting’ time 
arrives and she is very cold to the suggestion of work. 
ing overtime or staying in the office until a particular 
job is finished.” 


3. OFFICE TECHNIQUE 


It is our responsibility to see that our training 
programs follow sound business principles, Our 
national, state and local organizations offer 
valuable aids. Current business periodicals pre. 
sent useful suggestions. Moze efficient methods 
of presentation must be developed in order to 
do a more effective teaching job—the first time, 

In order to train young people to become 
educated workers we must not deal with 
theories, but make every classroom situation as 
practical as possible. Get the spirit of work 
into these potential employees. 

An officer of a trust company states: 


“A few beginners are capable and eager to ad- 
vance, but this is not generally true. Their interest is 
increased salary, but not increased responsibility.” 


The personnel manager in another large ot- 
ganization writes: 


“Too many beginners question the number of work- 
ing hours each day, whether or not the office is open 
on Saturdays, the present salary, and when they can 
expect an increase.” 


4, SATISFACTORY ADJUSTMENT 


Practically all employers agreed that the 
question of employee adjustment on the job 
was among the most baffling they had to solve. 
Of course, each situation presents its own 
difficulties, but the supervisor of employment 
of a large corporation sums up briefly when 
he states in part: 


“If a new employee brings to her job an open mind 
and applies herself diligently to the work assigned, 
her chances of successful performance are inestimably 
higher than those of an employee starting to work 
with a biased attitude and a closed mind.” 


Many organizations have the problem of 
placing young women in positions heretofore 
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held by men. It has been found that women 
have readily adjusted to the new routine. 
The secretary of a savings bank states: 


“Young women have shown gratifying willingness 
to accept new responsibilities and have performed 
their duties well.” 


A large production corporation states: 


“Beginning employees are doing a remarkably fine 
job of adjusting themselves in the war industry and 
in most cases are doing their part in the war effort.” 


Personal Difficulties to Be Overcome 


A case study is presented that illustrates the 
type of co-operation and personal help that 
will bring results. 


Miss M. was sent to the personnel director of a 
large industrial concern for special help. She was in 
a rut and showed no interest or ambition. During a 
friendly discussion her personality traits were analyzed 
and it was evident that her lack of adjustment was 
due to lack of social contacts, and no plan of edu- 
cational improvement. A self-improvement plan was 
worked out which included more exercise, better eat- 
ing habits, more attention to grooming, a course of 
study that would prove helpful, and a volunteer 
assistant for a group of young girls which would 
give her an opportunity to get a different point of 
view toward life. After a few months much personal 
improvement was shown; her indifferent attitude was 
gone; her face reflected a new interest in life. 


Morale Building Program 


In a large industrial organization the problem 
became so acute—lateness, absence, waste, loose 
talk—that a mystery drive was planned and 
carried out on a scale that has attracted much 
attention. Anticipation was developed through 
teaser copy and “‘stunts’’; rallies were held to 
perpetuate enthusiasm; bond sales and blood 
donations were accelerated; production was in- 
creased in every department. 


In a personal interview with the publicity director, 
it was learned that this morale building program has 
done more to develop the individual employee into 
giving her best service than any other means they 
have ever used. Supervision and management must 
be behind morale. Morale trickles down from the 
top; it does not come from the bottom. Morale de- 
velops the same winning spirit of effort that is 
needed today in the factory and in the home and in 
the office to support our men on the fighting front. 








Suggestive Training Techniques 


From the findings it is evident that a more 
rounded training job is advisable before the 
student is properly prepared to enter business. 
Opportunities must be taken to study the re- 
actions of the student during the training 
period. Teachers must learn to recognize char- 
acter weaknesses and offer helpful guidance in 
overcoming student difficulties. The following 
general principles are suggested as guides: 


1. Arouse ambition—Through assigned readings 
and group discussion, stress the qualities that seem 
essential to success. Point out the penalties suffered 
where these qualities are lacking. 


2. Work toward an ideal—Through planned trips 
to business organizations, human-interest stories, and 
by evaluation of worthwhile purposes give youth an 
ideal toward which to work. 


3. Analyse weaknesses—Offer only constructive 
criticism. A personal analysis record should enable 
the teacher to gain the right co-operation of the pupil 
through friendly, helpful, personal evaluation. 


4. Follow through remedial program—Special cor- 
rective drills should be planned and checked regu- 
larly if real benefit is to ensue. See the individual 
often and give big doses of commendation for any 
improvement noticed. Don’t give up until real im- 
provement is gained. 


Portrait of Student Adjustment 


Miss F. had completed her high school course, but 
had never experienced such close supervision and 
watchful interest as she was now getting in business 
school. She became restless under the pressure. She 
could not -let things slide. Her teachers took a per- 
sonal interest in her progress. As the weeks unfolded 
she came to realize that a new world was opening; 
one that reflected the qualities that business would 
demand, She was pleased at her progress, until an 
eventful day when her “friend” was called into the 
service of Uncle Sam. Emotional disturbances fol- 
lowed; her work suffered; the glint had gone from 
her eye. At an opportune time her teacher helped her 
see more clearly the worthwhile things in life; the 
imperative need of following through on a task be- 
gun; the increased responsibility of women at home 
to help defend things held most dear; the impor- 
tance of bringing to the fore those qualities of 
courage, honesty and purpose without which we can- 
not carry on when we daily learn of the great sac- 
rifice being made to uphold our American way of 
life. Within a short time Miss F. resumed her satis- 
factory school progress. 
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Conclusion 


Education, through its institutions and in- 
fluence, can do much to start the type of train- 
ing necessary to carry over into successful office 
practice. Business and industry will continue to 
complete the job through wise supervision in 
practical training in the office. 

The greatest training need, both in business 
and in teaching, is to awaken potential qualities 
that will clarify life values for youth. Character 
is like a growing plant, it is capable of being 
developed. Youth is ambitious to “arrive.” 

The teacher, the training supervisor, the office 
manager, in fact all those responsible for guid- 
ing human relations, are in key positions to aid 
in this respect. Vision can be instilled which 
will make present “chores” take on new color 
and meaning. Youth can be taught either open- 
ness of mind—or biased attitudes, according to 
qualities reflected in the daily lives of those 
under whose training and leadership they come. 

Mary DUNCAN TYNDALL 
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FroM Millicent Pond in a recent American Management Association Bulletin 


“I recommend the building up of a force of women supervisors. In many industries women have 
not been used very much for supervisory work, for many reasons. But during this emergency we will 
need them, and we do have available people with normal school and college training. More and more, 
as they come with the motive of helping with war production, you will have people who have had 
some training in how to train, although not necessarily in how to train skills. But you will have that 
potential material for women supervisors, and you will add a goal or a motivation for the women in 
the plant, if they can see the possibility of promotion to such positions. Hundreds upon hundreds of 
women in industry are working under men only. Why should they look beyond each week's pay en- 
velope? There is no other personal goal.”—From ‘Women Supervisors—Pro and Con,” Independent 


Woman, October, 1942, p. 319. 
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Personnel —from A to YA 


Problems of personnel are in reality problems of social adjustment. In these two brief contributions 
we glimpse the wide range of this field of service—from Nursery School to Training Supervisor. 


The Nursery School’s Place in Personnel Management 


MAXINE SPENCER 


HE child is father of the man,” is so 
T basically a part of the philosophy of the 
modern nursery school that these schools have 
adopted as their main purpose the social adjust- 
ment of children, thus helping them grow into 
mentally healthy adults. In adopting this pur- 
pose the nursery schools that are being estab- 
lished by the government, colleges, and univer- 
sities are giving vital aid to the management 
of personnel problems created by the war. Not 
only do they make it possible for more mothers 
to work in industry, but they are also preparing 
for a lasting peace by training the personnel 
of our future industries to co-operate. 

In order to see to what extent the schools are 
accomplishing this purpose, let us take as an 
example the case of a five-year-old boy who 
attended the nursery school conducted by the 
Home Economics Department at the State Col- 
lege of Washington. For the sake of con- 


venience he will be referred to by the fictitious . 


name of Jackie. 

Because Jackie often fought with the other 
children, had temper tantrums, and was selfish, 
some people might have said that he was by 
nature a “bad boy.” The nursery school teacher, 
however, knew that these behavior traits were 
either symptoms of some deeper lying emotional 
problem or of inadequate social training, the 
latter proving to be the case. 

In helping Jackie learn to control his temper, 
the teacher made certain that he never gained 
what he wanted when he was angry. In similar 
manner whenever he fought with another child, 


she talked it over with the two and showed 
them that was the best way to settle their prob- 
lems. If both children wanted to ride on the 
tricycle, for example, she helped them come to 
an agreement to take turns. Such a technique 
showed Jackie that it paid to control his temper. 

When Jackie was selfish with, let us say, 
the tricycle, the teacher helped him overcome 
that difficulty by saying, “Jackie, you may ride 
around the room two more times, and then it 
will be Morris’s turn.” This was stated so that 
it was easier for him to conform than not to, 
and it also prepared him to be ready to give it 
to Morris when the time came. 

Taking these techniques as examples, several 
methods used in nursery schools can be 
observed. (1) The child is given the privilege 
of directing his own activity whenever that is 
possible. (2) He gains satisfaction only when 
his behavior is socially acceptable. (3) The 
teacher always keeps her promise to the child 
no matter whether that promise is for reward 
or for punishment. (4) The teacher always 
uses a technique which makes it easy for the 
child to conform. 

The improvement of Jackie’s social adjust- 
ment, as well as that of many other nursery 
school children, shows that the use of these 
fine personnel methods is helping to reduce the 
personnel problems that will occur in future 
years. 

Pi Chapter 
State College of Washington 
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The Training Supervisor 


FRANCES E. PLATT 


EOPLE love to talk—about themselves, their 
families, their work, their troubles, and 
listening to this talk is, to me, the most inter- 
esting and fascinating part of my work in retail 
personnel. I have been asked, ‘‘Just what does a 
training supervisor do in a department store?” 
First of all, she learns to know the people 
in the sections which come under her super- 
vision. She must learn more than mere names, 
and to gain the confidence of salespeople and 
buyers takes time and effort. Of course, I am 
still very new in the field of retail personnel, 
but it is these varying human relationships 
which give me the most pleasure in this type 
of work. 

There is also the classroom teaching side of 
retail training. Most of the principles I studied 
in college education courses hold just as true in 
my fifteenth floor classrooms as they do in 
elementary or secondary school classrooms. For 
the most part, classes in salescheck system and 
salesmanship are classes in adult education, but 
still we must have motivation, and must allow 
for individual differences—those two terms so 
familiar to all students of education. 

It is not unusual to walk into class and find 
among those who are waiting to be trained as 
salespeople, an ex-opera singer, a landscape 
architect, college girls, housewives, retired busi- 
ness men, a young fellow awaiting his call in 
the air corps. Many of the group have never 
sold a thing, much less made out a salescheck. 
It takes patience and repetition to teach sales- 
people to make out and dispose of saleschecks 
accurately and quickly, and there is always the 
danger of letting a class with such a routine 
subject become dull and uninteresting, but it’s 
fun to try to avoid this situation. 

In addition to lending an ear to individual 
problems and occasionally a shoulder on which 
to weep, and in addition to classroom system, 
there ate meetings to be held in the sections on 
the selling floor. The theme of these meetings 


may be changes in system, reviews of system, 
selling methods, fashion training in ready-to- 
wear and accessory divisions, or perhaps just a 
discussion to bolster morale. 

These are challenging times with the great 
turn-over in labor caused by people leaving 
department stores for military service and work 
in defense jobs. Many of their reasons for 
leaving us ate valid, although the attractive 
pay of war jobs is often the strong drawing 
card. All day, every day salespeople contend 
with hurried and worried customers whose 
nerves are made ragged by various stresses and 
gtiefs of war time. Our employees have to 
undergo these same stresses, but they must 
remain calm and pleasant and helpful at all 
times. Along this line I, as a training super- 
visor, can be of some help—just by being en- 
couraging, cheering, enthusiastic, friendly as I 
walk through the sections. 

Individual training is another part of my 
work, A young girl was assigned to sell a line 
of cosmetics. The line does not advertise nation- 
ally and the girl personally had used very little 
in the way of skin preparations. She hated her 
work because she had no confidence in her 
ability to sell. Well, we got together, read 
pamphlets printed by the cosmetic company, 
practiced selling the various preparations to 
each other, worked out selling sentences, and, 
in general, built the girl up until she was no 
longer afraid to sell. 

This gives a quick picture of a training 
supervisor's job. As I mentioned before, it’s 
fun and it’s challenging, and as retailing be- 
comes more and more chaotic, a thorough job 
of training becomes more and more important. 


Training Supervisor, 
Carson Pirie Scott and Co., 
Chicago, Illinois 


Omicron Chapter 
University of Nebraska 
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“THIs is our war,” says Margaret Culkin Banning: 


“This is the spring in which every conscientious woman is giving her schedule and her life a 
thorough going over to see if there is any waste time in the corners. For wasted time as well as wasted 
money plays right into the hands of our enemies. 

“We want no duplicated efforts where one effort can accomplish the result. We want to clear out 
non-essential clubs and dispose of organizations that have outlived their purpose, or live for their 
letterheads. We know that in time of war we can have no extra patch pockets or unnecessary frills of 
activities to dress up our days. For the government needs our time as well as other strategic materials. 

“So purposes must be sound and programs must contribute honestly to the war effort. Groups should 
not come together idly nor stay together through inertia. They should size themselves up and see what 
they are worth to the country and to democracy. And only those organizations should use up women’s 
time and energy which can prove a necessary function in this time of war, and in the inevitable time 
of reconstruction which will follow the war, as day follows night.”’—In Independent Woman, May, 
1942, p. 130 (and equally applicable this spring. Ed.). 
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So All Seachers 


Sometimes the editors are favored by articles which are of general interest for the many of us who 
are teachers. We sincerely hope that these contributions will provide the “lift” for which we are all 


seeking in these difficult days. 


Open Secrets of Good Teaching 


HERMAN H. HORNE 


MAN who has spent forty-three years of 
A his life as a teacher should have learned 
a few things about teaching from his personal 

ience, as well as from the experience of 
others. The following hints about good teach- 
ing are here set down for what they may be 
worth to young teachers who are ambitious to 
succeed and who would like not to make avoid- 
able mistakes. The criteria of good teaching are 
three: that pupils are happy, that they feel 
themselves growing, and that they want to go 
on learning and growing. 

1. Think of teaching as the art of shaping 
life by the knowledge of the truth, by the 
cultivation of the feelings and by the guidance 
of behavior. This, of course, is a large and 
complex undertaking. Teaching effectively is 
not easy. Learning is the influence exerted by 
earlier experience upon later experience. Teach- 
ing is nothing less than leadership in learning. 
The teacher is a learner with more capitalized 
experience at his command than the pupils 
have. Teacher and pupils together are learning 
how to live, utilizing in so doing the riches of 
the past and the opportunities of the present. 

2. Have faith in teaching. Be assured that, 
when doing your best, you are accomplishing 
something worthwhile. Stick to your job in the 
face of difficulties. Be reasonably sure that 
teaching is your career in life before entering 
the profession. Only a great emergency would 
justify you in changing your profession, once 
being trained for it. Feel the importance, the 
diginity, the worth of what you are doing. 
Avoid the attitude of defeatism or of futility. 

3. Study the technique of teaching. Con- 
stantly revise your methods. Don’t get in a rut, 
observe the methods of teachers better than 
yourself. Liberate the intelligence of your 


pupils. Make them think. Don’t think fer them 
but with them. Do not indoctrinate. Education 
opens the mind; indoctrination closes it. In- 
doctrination inculcates opinions as facts. Be 
impartial. See all sides. Be open to questions. 
Discuss. Lecture when necessary to communi- 
cate information as a basis for judgment or 
decision. Cultivate the sense of humor. Laugh 
often with your pupils, never at them. Be 
sympathetic and never sarcastic. 

4. Know your pupils. Call them by name. 
Be interested in them. Be a real friend to them. 
Learn and utilize their own interests. Know 
them out of the classroom. Some of them are 
problems to you; remember you are a problem 
to them also. Cultivate their individual per- 
sonalities. This you can do by leading them 
further along the lines in which they are par- 
ticularly interested, and also by introducing 
them to new interests in science, art, and his- 
tory. Put a good book in their hands. Refer 
clearly to things they never heard of. Because 
of their limited experience, their actual present 
interests are no measure of the values of life. 

5. Know your subject, or your set of related 
subjects. Love your subject. Believe in its value 
and importance. Continue to study it. Keep 
up with the new things in it. If at all possible, 
advance the knowledge of it yourself. Teach 
“from a living stream, not a stagnant pool.” 
See the relations of your subject to other sub- 
jects, and especially to the common life. Be 
enthusiastic about it, but never to the dis- 
paragement of subjects taught by others. Make 
your pupils aware of its significance so that they 
use it in their thinking. 

6. Cultivate your own personality. Be a per- 
son yourself and respect others as persons. 
Treat pupils as ends in themselves, never merely 
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as means to ends. Be democratic with all sorts 
and conditions of men. Have the social mind. 
Keep up with the times. Know some of the 
great masterpieces of literature and art. Be 
familiar with the leading facts of modern 
science. Budget your time for reading news- 
papers, magazines, and books. Give your time 
to the best. Cultivate good taste. Have a hobby. 
Enter zestfully into social and physical recrea- 
tion. Maintain good posture. Dress neatly. Keep 
scrupulously clean. Don’t violate your con- 
science. Integrate your life while pursuing 
health, happiness, knowledge, art, right, skill, 
and justice. Be as naturally religious under all 
circumstances as you can. Have opinions of your 
own but be receptive to the opinions of others. 
If you will let down the artificial bars of 
pedagogic authority and reserve, your pupils 
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will pour rich treasures into your heart and 
mind. 

It is easy to say these things, it is not easy tp 
do them. We will make mistakes as long as we 
live. Try not to make the same mistake twice, 
And do not repeat the errors you see your 
teachers make. 

If there be one greatest secret of good teach. 
ing, it is perhaps this: You must love it. Love 
your pupils, even the difficult ones, love your 
subject, love seeing your pupils grow as you 
teach them. 

And if you can practice these things, you will 
have the secrets not only of good teaching but 
also of the good life. 


Professor Emeritus of Education, 
New York University 
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The Americanization School 


ALPHA ALPHA CHAPTER 


_ part played by any Americanization 
school is increasingly important in time of 
war. The contributions of Davis School of 
Tucson, Arizona, in the Americanization of 
children from Spanish-speaking parents, are 
many and magnificent. Looking over even very 
briefly the last decade of the school’s activities, 
it is not difficult to see that one of the persons 
who has done much to make the school what 
it is, is Miss Kate Van Buskirk (President of 
Alpha Alpha), now the principal. 

Davis school is located in the center of the 
Mexican population of Tucson near what was 
at one time the old walled city. Here it stands 
as a symbol of good citizenship. The enrollment 
of around six hundred is composed almost 
wholly of Mexican children of Spanish-speaking 
parents—about fifty per cent of whom can not 
speak one word of English when they enter. 
These who speak no English are put into special 
classes, where after two semesters they have 
become amazingly familiar with American 
customs and have a vocabulary of about eight 
hundred English words. English and only 
English is spoken by the teacher and child and 


the children make rapid progress. That follows 
through for all the grades—English alone is 
spoken in the classrooms and on the play- 
ground. 

The day begins at Davis with the flag salute. 
All the children assemble in orderly ranks 
around the flagpole in the school yard. There 
they stand at attention while the flag is brought 
forward and made ready. The captain of the 
School Patrol gives the command “Ready! Hand 
Salute.” Up goes the hand of every pupil and 
the entire school repeats the pledge of allegiance 
in an inspiring, determined and sincere chant, 
with all eyes fixed on the flag and all- hands 
skyward, as the flag is briskly raised. Then they 
all sing “America.” What a fine way to live 
good citizenship and patriotism. Years before 
war clouds gathered, when Miss Van Buskirk 
was sponsor of the Patrol, she introduced this 
flag raising ceremony at Davis, where they 
emphasized love for country and flag and set 
an example that gained the approval of patriotic 
visitors and the press. 

For the past seven years the fifth and sixth 
gtade pupils at Davis have scored 100% correct 
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in the statewide American Legion Auxiliary 
Flag Contest. These boys and girls are justly 
proud of the silver plaque that proves them 
first in the state. Sunny Tucson has thousands 
of veterans of World War I and in the Armis- 
tice Day parade each year Davis has scored 
among the superior marching units of the city. 
The contribution of this school to the im- 
mediate war effort has been leadership among 
the Mexican people. Miss Maria Urquides, one 
of the Davis teachers who for several years 
directed the marching units in the Armistice 
Day parades, compiled in Spanish complete 
instruction pamphlets for War Ration Books 
I and II. These were mimeographed by Davis 
girls and sent out to the other schools in the 
city. Miss Urquides also broadcast on the two 
local radio stations instructions in Spanish on 
how to register for and use these Ration Books. 
Transcriptions were made of her talks and daily 
her advice helped the several thousand be- 
wildered Spanish-speaking people of Tucson. 
You can not talk long about Davis school 
without talking about Oury Park. That name 
has come to be a magical one to this neighbor- 
hood. It means swimming in the summer, 
games, dances, weddings, programs, movies, 
lectures—a place to read books, a place to leave 
little children and a place to see the doctor. 
Oury Park is the community center of this 
neighborhood, its auditorium is used for all of 
these various activities and is complete with a 
library and art classes sponsored by the 
Y.W.C.A, The auditorium is used every day 
for a nursery and twice a month the library 
is used for a baby clinic. The nursery has for 
years been the largest in the state and the baby 
clinic cares for some fifty infants. Miss Van 
Buskirk has been on the board of this com- 
munity project from the beginning, long before 
the actual community house itself was built. 
She has always been doing things for the people 
of this neighborhood since she first came to 
Davis. In the early days of the depression she 
and a friend started what later became the 
Tucson Hot Lunch Program. They persuaded 
the Organized Charities to let them have some 
food. They begged skim milk from the dairies 
and money from organizations. They cooked 
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the food at home and the friend brought it in 
her car to the hungry children. With the help 
of several other teachers, two hundred under- 
nourished children were served at noon. A com- 
munity kitchen under W.P.A. was opened 
nearby and for years all food was free. When 
they began to charge ten cents a week for 
lunches the number of pupils leaped to two 
hundred and fifty a day! 

The importance of Oury Park to this neigh- 
borhood cannot be over emphasized. Before 
they had this community house and playground, 
these people had no place, other than the 
church, where they could get together with their 
own friends and neighbors. The really wonder- 
ful part about Oury Park is that these people 
use it so much. It is constantly in use and the 
yard is always overflowing with children, little 
and big. Oury Park is the only community cen- 
ter for Mexicans in all of Arizona and has 
sutely proved itself a wonderful success. 

The boys and girls of Davis are proud of 
their school, proud of their rooms, and proud 
of their school yard. Each year they clean up 
the yard, trim the shrubs, plant new seeds, 
clean and weed the flower beds. They are also 
good gardeners at home. In years previous to 
this the Tucson Garden Club has furnished 
seeds to the children who would make gardens, 
offering prizes for the best ones. Every year a 
large number of Davis pupils entered this con- 
test with vegetable or flower gardens or both, 
and many are the trophies and prizes on the 
walls of the school, for the Mexican people love 
flowers. Another role was Miss Van Buskirk’s, 
that of creating among the pupils a real interest 
in all living things, through her nature study 
classes during the years before she was made 
principal. Then the school was on the platoon 
system and she taught the nature study classes, 
giving all of her pupils rich and varied inter- 
ests in nature from her years of experience and 
research in this field. The Arizona State Course 
of Study in Nature Study was written by Miss 
Van Buskirk. 

An old institution was the Valentine box in 
every room. This year one of the teachers sug- 
gested that pupils put their money into war 
stamps. The idea spread like fire. Big hearts 
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adorned the blackboards and a child’s name was 
placed on the heart when he brought a dime for 
a stamp. This is a very poor community and 
yet in one week these children brought $131.00 
worth of “Valentine” stamps for the soldiers! 
Davis school and the community are closely 
tied together in a way that is mutually beneficial 
—what helps one helps the other. The interest 
that these pupils have in Davis school after they 
leave for higher schools is quite remarkable. 
Hardly a week goes by now that one or more 
old “Davis boy” on leave from some branch of 
the armed forces doesn’t drop in to say “Hello” 
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to Miss Van Buskirk and the other teachers, The 
school has a growing list of all boys from Davis 
who are now in the Services. The whole neigh- 
borhood is intensely proud of its fighting men 
for this community has contributed hundreds of 
boys. The greatest contribution of any school 
today is to contribute good Americans on the 
fighting fronts and on the home front. This, 
Davis school is doing. 

DoroTHY GREGG MUSSELMAN 

(Omega Chapter 1936) 

Alpha Alpha Chapter 

Tucson, Arizona 





The Teacher at the Front Line of the War 


RACHEL SALISBURY 


H™ and there throughout the land, teachers 
can be heard protesting that their work 
seems very remote from the front line of the 
war. An idea cannot compare with a bomb for 
definiteness. All of a sudden, a pair of overalls, 
a dinner pail, and a blow torch seem much more 
glamorous than a pair of spectacles, a textbook, 
and a red pencil. 

If you are one of the teachers who wish they 
were in Guadalcanal or in Bizerte, who'd like 
to be carrying stretchers or ferrying bombers 
overseas, know that you too can do defense work 
on the very frontier of the war—a front for 
which your training and your experience fit you 
admirably to take a competent part in defending 
the American way of life. At the same time you 
can carry on with the education of American 
children, the security of whose future is your 
particular responsibility. 

When the war ends, educators are going to 
stand at the forefront in the organization of the 
new, all-American culture. They should be pre- 
paring now for that responsibility. The basis 
of social and cultural collaboration is a full 
knowledge of the people concerned. That goal 
we can begin to work for at once. When the 
teachers of North America fully understand the 
teachers of Central and South America, the 
foundations of a new, hemispheric culture will 
already have been soundly laid. 


Teachers of English in this country are in a 
dramatically favorable position to undertake the 
unification of professional relations in this 
hemisphere. In Latin America, the well-educated 
petson with increasing frequency includes the 
study of English in his program; and to meet 
this demand there is a notable body of teachers 
of English developing in each of the countries 
south of the border. (Unfortunately the well- 
educated Anglo-American has less often in- 
cluded Spanish or Portuguese in his program.) 
Because of the goodly number of Latin Ameti- 
can teachers already proficient in English, we 
have right at hand a medium of correspondence 
and a group of persons already interested in our 
language and culture. It is we who have much 
to learn of the language and the nature of the 
older American culture. The pleasure of learn- 
ing it first hand from a teacher native to it is 
not to be underestimated. Here is our oppot- 
tunity to enjoy mutual learnings and to develop 
together the American way of life that we shall 
enjoy as one people after the war. 

To this end, the teachers of English in North 
America are already at work. Through the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, a Good- 
Will Membership Program has been arranged, 
whereby individual teachers of English in this 
country can extend complimentary memberships 
to individual teachers of English in the coun- 
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tries of Central and South America, sending 
them a year’s subscription to one of the Coun- 
cil’s journals and inviting them to personal 
correspondence that will have vital significance 
both to the participating teachers and to all the 
students in their classes. At this writing about 
one hundred fifty teachers in Latin America are 
already receiving such a professional journal 
and are corresponding with the North American 
donors of the memberships. 

The Latin Americans are enthusiastic about 
the program. A few quotations from their letters 
indicate their point of view. 


Let me assure my heartiest support for a pro- 
gram planned for the improvement and unifica- 
tion of the teachers’ work in the Americas. It 
comes to fill the long-needed relations of teach- 
ets of both hemispheres that up to now have 
been almost completely isolated. Our purpose is, 
as yours, not only to improve the teaching of 
English but to achieve closer and deeper under- 
standings among the peoples of our countries.— 
Luis Angel Aragén, Cuzco, Peru 


* %* 


As you will clearly see, we agree with you in 
the policy that English teachers in this hemi- 
sphere can do a great deal to develop sound 
cultural understandings and do it more rapidly 
than many other agencies. Therefore we shall 
continue our task, imperviously set in the belief 
that by imparting a knowledge of English we 
are doing our bit for cultural development and 
cementing a better understanding of American 
problems among the people of this continent. 
—Jorge Fidel Durén Tegucigalpa, Honduras 

* * 

I do my best [at teaching English] because I 
know that this is the best way of preparing 
better understandings among the future leaders 
of the different American countries.—Luis Pa- 
lacio Hurtado, Santiago, Chili 
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Your plan for closer co-operation of English 
teachers interests me very much. A common 
language would be a good basis on which to 
build friendship and serve as a direct means of 
communication in case of general meetings.— 
Ruth Dewey Anderson, Porto Alegre, Brazil 


* * * 


I have already publicized the work of your 
Good-Will Committee in the best morning 
papers of Cuba and over the leading local radio 
stations. Your letter comes at a time when the 
reform in the teaching of English is just about 
beginning in our country. English teachers of 
Cuba are waking to the fact that English must 
be better taught. I am confident that we have 
a wide and interesting field to cover right here 
in my country.—Clotilde Pujol, Havana, Cuba 


* * * 


If you are an English teacher and want to 
extend your professional experience directly to 
the front line of American education, make out 
a check for $1.25 to the National Council of 
Teachers of English and mail it (with your 
pteference for a country if you have one) to 
Dr. Rachel Salisbury, Milton College, Milton, 
Wisconsin. In return you will receive the name 
of an outstanding teacher of English in Latin 
America, to whom the English Journal will be 
sent with your compliments and to whom you 
are to write, inviting professional correspond- 
ence and arranging such exchange of student 
letters, exhibits, portfolios, etc., as your classes 
care to work out together. We introduce you. 
From there on, you work out your own ex- 
periment. You will be scouting on the advance 
lines of post-war America, fighting for and 
designing the kind of culture that will be ours 
in the greater America of tomorrow. 


Professor of English Education, 
Milton College, Milton, Wisconsin 


(Life Member, Alpha Beta Chapter) 
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Women’s Organizations and the Agricultural Situation 


LORETTA M. MILLER 


Mrs. Julian Friant, newly appointed official of 
the Agriculture Labor Association, a structure 
of the Department of Labor, spoke to represen- 
tatives of ten national women’s organizations at 
a recent meeting in New York City. Mrs. Friant 
explained that the A.L.A. is designed to assume 
responsibility for all farm labor programs. Here 
is another opportunity for service in the days 
ahead, 


M* JULIAN FRIANT, official of the A.L.A. 
of the Department of Labor, met with 
representatives of women’s organizations at the 
Y.W.C.A. Board Room, 600 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York City, on March 11, 1943. She 
is enlisting the aid of organized groups of 
women in meeting the acute labor problem in 
agriculture. The following suggestions were 
made: 


1) Women’s organizations can serve by 
keeping themselves and other persons 
and groups informed concerning the to- 
tal situation: national and local needs and 
resources, national and state legislation, 
means of implementing the agriculture 
labor problem. 


2) They can help in: developing plans for 
housing incoming labor groups; and in 
developing and maintaining standards of 
living for these groups. 


3) They can assist by making job analyses 
of farm work in their locality, in order to 
prevent young people and women from 
undertaking tasks too heavy for them. 


4) They can assist in liaison work between 
various agencies which are working to 
solve the farm labor problem. 


5) They can assume responsibility in or- 


ganizing centers of training for prospec- 
tive farm workers. 


6) They can assist in the problems of adjust- 
ment between urban laborers and farm 
employers. 


Mrs. Friant pointed out that the solution of 
the agriculture labor problem must depend upon 
local initiative and local action, and that women 
have a large part to play in the problem of soly- 
ing the farm-labor situation, to prevent a food 
shortage in the coming year or years. 

. 2 =. es 


The preceding report (in its condensed 
form) suggests lines of action in which Pi 
Lambda Theta chapters may help. In assuming 
social responsibility, in educational effort, local 
chapters may find a sphere of activity. Certainly, 
if youth of school age are to be involved, as 
they doubtless will, teachers can be of effective 
service in supervision, in maintaining standards 
of living, wages, hours, and health. Much of 
this work will of necessity be volunteer. There 
is no ready answer to many problems involved. 
Patience, tact, and infinite labor are needed, 
Many groups or individuals may find that serv- 
ing in the ways suggested will pay large divi- 
dends in personal satisfactions and in helping to 
maintain social and educational gains. 

Groups desiring colored slides and an ac- 
companying script to present the farm problem 
to urban groups may write to Mrs. Minnie 
Fisher Cunningham, Division of Information, 
A.A.A., Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Ask for ‘Come and Help Us” Series. 


Publicity chairman, 
Alpha Epsilon chapter 
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In the October JOURNAL we promised that the 
JouRNAL would from time to time present 
yarious phases of the program set up by Marie 
Russ, Director, and her eight consultants. What 
Pi Lambda Thetans are saying now and what 
they will have to say in the days ahead should 
be of importance, for we have upon ourselves 
the great responsibility inherent in the worthy 
purposes of our organization. Let us share our 
endeavors by making them available to all read- 
ers of our magazine. 


Report of Progress 
MariE Russ 


“War and Our Common Life” might be con- 
sidered the theme of the year in Pi Lambda 
Theta chapters from San Diego to Cambridge. 
Nearly forty subjects have been registered (as 
may be seen from this list) with the president 
or the program consultants since September. 
Some of them fall clearly into one of the four 
major areas suggested by the National officers 
and program director. Others seem to be adap- 
tations of one of the subjects set forth by the 
national group, and still others reflect particular 
chapter interests. 

But all planning seems to have been done 
against the background of a world at war. There 
is concern for little children. There is realiza- 
tion of our all-too-common practices in relation 
to minority groups. Schools have not been 
bombed but they have been affected in ways 
that cause alarm. Standards may be depressed 
and education endangered. Speaking of educa- 
tion, what is its role in the war, asks Omega. 

At the present writing there is relatively little 
information from the chapters about these con- 
cerns of our common life. The program director 
is most curious and who wouldn’t be? What has 
Eta found out about “war and our schools’? 
What does Alpha Mu say about “what in 
America is worth defending” ? 

One might go on with questions, but it is 
better to include a few answers now, and look 
ahead to many more interesting excerpts in the 
May JOURNAL. 

Portland Alumnz chapter writes about latch- 
key children. Santa Barbara Alumnz are con- 


Pi Lambda Sheta’s Program 





cerned about both the inner resources of youth 
and our relations to teachers in other parts of 
the world. Rho is collecting useful suggestions 
from its members around the subject “War and 
the Children” and is making them available in 
their JOURNAL. 

Chicago Alumnz have concentrated on ado- 
lescent problems in a series of three meetings: 
“Exploring with Adolescents,” “Youth Speaks 
for Itself,” and “What It Means to Be an Ado- 
lescent in War Time.” In the second a youth 
panel gave the chapter some first-hand infor- 
mation. Mrs, Evelyn Millis Duvall worked with 
the chapter in this series, and that not just as a 
speaker. She helped develop the program and 
is working with the group as it studies attitudes 
of high school young people. 

Not all chapters may meet their program 
consultants personally as Chicago has been able 
to do, and as Alpha Eta and Alpha Gamma have 
used Dr. Gertrude Yorke in luncheon programs, 
Central Ohio Dr. Grace Wilson and Indianapo- 
lis Alumnz Dr. Agnes Brady—to mention only 
a few. 

But the national consultants are available for 
correspondence. Dr. Samuelson and Dr. Yorke 
have prepared a very interesting outline on 
“War and Educational Standards.” Dr. Brady 
has suggested readings for those who are think- 
ing about the issues of the war and the post-war 
world. Dr. Grace Wilson has reported a fasci- 
nating experience in an interracial discussion as 
well as appropriate material. And so on. 

Will the chapters set down, either briefly or 
fully, what is happening “behind the headlines” 
of the areas that they have chosen? Will you 
send some kind of reports before the first of 
May to your consultant preferably, or to the 
program director? The May JOURNAL should 
carry some interesting bits of material gleaned 
from the thinking of the year. 

If your group is in this list, will you see that 
a report is sent in? 

600 Lexington Ave. 
New York City, N.Y. 
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Subjects Registered by Chapters 


CHAPTER AND PROGRAM EMPHASIS 


GENERAL 
Epsilon 
War and educational standards; War 
and delinquency; War and the chil- 
dren. 


Eta 
War and our schools 


Lambda 


Influence of war on various aspects 
and levels of education 


Nu 


Educational responsibilities in a war 
world 


Pi 
Education in a world at war; minority 
groups; international problems 


Rho 
War and our schools 


Upsilon 
Campus relationships 


Omega 
The role of education in the war 


Alpha Alpha 
War and the children; education on 
the home front; educational stand- 
ards in war time 
Alpha Gamma 


Promoting an understanding of current 
problems at the college level 


Alpha Delta 


Promoting an understanding of current 
problems on the part of all students 
in Sch. of Ed. 


Alpha Epsilon 
Meetings on all major national pro- 
gram areas and also work on prob- 
lem of professional placement 
Alpha Mu 
What in America is worth defending? 


Council Bluffs—Omaha Alumne 
Discussing each of the four national 
program areas 


Name and address of member to whom communications 
about the program should be sent 


Eloise Jaeger, 4 Norris Gym, University of Minnesota, Min. 
neapolis, Minn. (Twin City group: Jean Smith, 611 SE, 
5th, Minneapolis, Minn.) 


E. Kathryn Clark, 7827 Bayard Rd., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Helen Huus, Grad. Educ, Bldg., Box 83, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Mrs. Founta Greene, 2033 Bedford Rd., Columbus, Ohio. 


Mrs, George Downs, North Hall, Pullman, Wash. 


Anna M., Jones, 88 Morningside Dr., New York, N.Y. 


Pauline Deuel, School of Education, Stanford University, Calif, 


Dora Draper, 207 Haviland Hall, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Mrs. Bertha Darrow, 2409 E. Speedway, Tucson, Ariz. 


Virginia Joyce, 63 Hawthorne St., Salem, Mass. 


Virginia M. Bates, 1604 N. Stanley Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Marie Farrel, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, N.Y. 


Selma E. Herr, 123 N. Spruce, El Pueblo Apts., Albuquerque, 
N.M. 


Ethel K. Newell, 2555 Ellison Ave., Omaha, Neb. 
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Northern Ohio Alumna 
Women Face New Horizons—The War 
Situation 


WAR AND EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS 
Kappa 
Mu 


Tau 
Chi 
Alpha Eta 


War AND MINORITY GROUPS 


Zeta 


Alpha Omicron 
Central Ohio Alumnae 
St, Louis Alumna 
Washington Alumnae 


Alpha Theta 


EDUCATION ON THE HOME FRONT 
Alpha 
Central Missouri Alumnae 
Gamma 


Indianapolis Alumne 


War AND THE CHILDREN 
Delta 


Alpha Beta 

Alpha lota 

Chicago Alumne (adolescents) 

Dayton Alumna (adolescents) 

Detroit Alumnae 

Northern Indiana Alumna (school age) 
Portland Alumnae 


San Diego Alumnae 
Young women and children in a war 
industry community 
Santa Barbara Alumne 
War and our schools 
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Mary Louise Siler, 1817 Allandale Ave., East Cleveland, Ohio. 


Dorothy M. Sherman, 1176 Mill St., Eugene, Ore. 


Olive Woodruff, College of Home Economics, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N.Y. 
Myeah Sands, University Station, Grand Forks, N.D. 


Laura M. Wells, 4607 Edmondson Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
Mrs. Florence H. Wilson, Cambridge, Mass. 


Alma Armstrong, 113 Education Hall, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle, Wash. 


Mrs. Anna Johnson Green, 2034 6th St., Greeley, Colo. 
Hazel Faringer, 100 Aldrich Rd., Columbus, Ohio. 
Lelia Ledbetter, 7350 Lindell, St. Louis, Mo. 

Elizabeth Roudebush, Vance Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 
Mrs. E. Y. Olney, 2036 Ft. Davis St., Washington, D.C. 


Katherine King, 904 Providence Rd., Columbia, Mo. 

Mrs. Finis O. Duncan, 131 Edgewood Ave., Columbia, Mo. 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

Mary Ronk, 3630 N. Meridian St., Apt. 18, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Charlotte Truby, 839 Rebecca Ave., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
Mrs. Lucie Borden, 1922 Adams, Madison, Wis. 

Louise Brown, 774 Holly Dr., San Bernardino, Calif. 
Grace Chapman, 1046 Woodbine Ave., Oak Park, III. 
Lucille Wallace, 421 Red Haw Rd., Dayton, Ohio. 

Esther Belsher, 875 Seward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Leva Ritter, 849 Marietta St., South Bend, Ind. 

Mrs. Louise Shields, 4914 N.E. 18th Ave., Portland, Ore. 
Dorothy Whittemore, 3245 28th, San Diego, Calif. 


Rubie Burton, 423 Orilla Del Mar, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


From Coast to Coast 


Xi 

Dr. Marguerite F. Hall, assistant professor 
of public health statistics in the School of 
Public Health of the University of Michigan, 
and co-sponsor of Xi chapter, is the author of 
a new textbook. Public Health Statistics, pub- 
lished by Harper and Brothers’ medical book 
department directed by Paul Hoeber, made its 
appearance on September 7, 1942, and was used 
the first time by the author in her classes taught 
as a visiting professor at the University of Cali- 
fornia last summer. 

Dr. Hall’s present war activities include 
teaching medical statistics to a group of army 
physicians sent to the University of Michigan 
for intensive training in public health. 


Rho 


Rho Journal, which will appear in April, 
presents many practical suggestions for teachers 
in the difficult days to come. Rho chapter's 
Education Committee, headed by Anna May 
Jones, has made a comprehensive study of War 
and Our Schools. To make this study even 
more helpful, addresses of all contributors 
(over 50) have been included, so that readers 
may seek further information when required. 

Irma Gene Nevins has been appointed As- 
sistant National Director for First Aid, Water 
Safety, and Accident Prevention with headquar- 
ters in Washington, D.C. 

With regret we report the death of Miss 
Eleanor R. Bender, one of our members, which 
occurred December 14, Assistant principal-in- 
charge of P.S. 81, the Bronx, she was a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Protestant 
Teachers Association which adopted resolutions 
on the loss “of a devoted member and faith- 
ful friend” whose “genial disposition, gracious 
manner, and ardent enthusiasm endeared her to 
all.” Rho, too, expresses sincere realization of 
the loss sustained in her passing. 

Miss Margaret Simpson, completely re- 
covered from her long illness, writes of her 


happiness in working under a former principal 
in Portsmouth, New Hampshire, in “a perfect. 
ly new school to play with” which, incidentally, 
is one of two built by Federal funds for a de- 
fense area. We hope her promised New York 
visit will include a Rho meeting. 

A salute to a member of our “Auxiliary”! 
Professor Langfitt is now a Captain in the 
educational department of our armed forces, 

And congratulations and a double salute to 
our very own Major Emma Morsch who is the 
Director of the American Women’s Hospitals 
Reserve in Brooklyn. This group mans ambu- 
lances, serve as attendants in the hospitals as 
well as helping to feed our forces at Floyd 
Bennett Field and the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
This unit has a membership of two thousand 
and, if you don’t think they are busy ask the 
Major! We couldn’t get it all down. 

Rhoda Schweig has been appointed chairman 
of the “Win the War—Win the Peace Com- 
mittee” of the Newark, New Jersey Public 
Schools. 

Mary C. Rogers prepared the secondary les 
son outline in the December issue of the Safety 
Magazine entitled ‘Teaching Safety through 
Mathematics.” In the same number H. Louise 
Cottrell has her usual outline for the elemen- 
tary grades and a special article on the use 
of the radio as an effective means of disseminat- 
ing safety information under the title, “Tune 
In on Safety.” 

Augusta Abbott and Amy Walker were listed 
on the sponsoring committee of the Institute 
on the subject of “Win the War—Win the 
Peace” held at the Hoboken, New Jersey, 
Forum. This institute was one of several that 
have been held across the country, bringing 
speakers of note to discuss the most vital issues 
facing America and the world today. 

Marion M. and Katherine M. Connell are 
working in the Brooklyn, New York, Unit of 
the A. W. V. S. Naval Air Station. Katherine 
is also giving a course to teachers in Military 
Map Reading. 
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Tau 


Six new members have been taken into Tau 
chapter. Following the initiation, an informal 
dinner was held at which Dr. Erich Selke spoke 
on “War and Educational Standards.” 


Central Missouri Alumnz 


At the January meeting of Central Missouri 
chapter a spirited discussion of postwar needs 
in education was led by Mrs. Hazel Perryman, 
who based her presentation on Goals for Amer- 
ica by Stuart Chase, and Priorities in Education 
by Prof. George Boas, in the Atlantic Monthly 
for January, together with several shorter ref- 
erences. Mrs. Perryman, nee Hazel Hoffman, in 
her student days served as president of Alpha 
chapter and was twice a delegate to the Biennial 
Council. 

Dr. Haynes, president of Central Missouri 
chapter is chairman of the Camp and Hospital 
Committee of Ft. Leonard Wood, our nearest 
training center. She serves also as chairman of 
the local committee in charge of finding and 
placing the furnishings for the citizen’s Recrea- 
tion Center for Service Men. She is a member 
of the Speakers’ Bureau of the Child Welfare 
Society and leader of the Wartime Program of 
the League of Women Voters. The League is 
using this means of expanding its wartime serv- 
ice through neighborhood groups which reach 
many non-members of the League. 

Dr. Haynes, as Nola Lee Anderson, served 
as president of Alpha chapter during her stu- 
dent days. Dr. Haynes was formerly head of 
the Mathematics Department of Sophie New- 
comb College of Tulane University. All who 
attended the Pi Lambda Theta banquet at the 
time of the meeting of A.A.S.A. in New Or- 
leans, will recall her as our gracious and effi- 
cient hostess on that occasion and will remem- 
ber the interesting address on early New Or- 
leans history and the fascinating Tin-Can Or- 
chestra, 

Mrs. Haynes’ husband, Dr. E. S. Haynes is 
head of the department of Astronomy in the 
University of Missouri, and in these “flying” 
days both astronomy and mathematics are es- 
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sential subjects. When pressure is heavy Mrs. 
Haynes finds time to serve as substitute teacher 
and in other ways make herself useful in this 
department. 


Alpha Iota 


The Seventh Annual Reading Conference 
sponsored by Claremont Colleges and Alpha 
Iota chapter of Pi Lambda Theta proved to be 
a great success. The registration included more 
than one hundred names and the yearbook 
contains forty pertinent articles on the subject 
of reading. 

Dr. Peter L. Spencer, who is the much ad- 
mired “guardian” of Alpha Iota chapter, was 
the Director of the conference. It is to him as 
well as to our president, Juanita Taylor, that 
we owe much of its success. 

The Reading Conference was divided into 
several sections of which the section on inter- 
mediate reading was of particular interest to 
this reporter. In a school situation stress is 
always laid on teaching the beginners and many 
teachers feel that the fourth, fifth and sixth 
gtade pupils should have learned to read and 
are ready to use the tool they have acquired 
so laboriously in the primary grades. According 
to the Claremont Colleges concept of reading, 
the program for reading instruction is broad 
and continuous. The intermediate level was 
well covered by a succession of interesting 
papers and enthusiastic discussions. Several of 
the papers presented are included in the year- 
book. 

Dr. Richard Madden of San Diego State 
College read a challenging paper on ‘Materials 
for Developmental Reading.” He did not sug- 
gest actual materials, but outlined the purposes 
and psychological criteria which should in- 
fluence the choice of materials. He closed his 
paper with a plea for a broad understanding of 
reading materials, of children and of the learn- 
ing process. 

Miss Lois Perrelet, Supervisor of Remedial 
Reading in Merced, California, read an interest- 
ing paper on “Reading Activities in the Inter- 
mediate Grades.” Reading activities were classi- 
fied under three heads—1. Free reading of 
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literature. 2. The basic program for the ac- 
quisition of study skills. 3. A program for the 
development of primary skills such as those 
usually mastered at the first, second and third 
gtade levels. Miss Perrelet introduced a set of 
books—"We Read, Write, Speak and Spell” 
which provides a systematic program for build- 
ing a sight vocabulary and developing word 
analysis by providing definite and systematic 
training in phonetics. 

Miss Marguerite Nordahl, of San Diego 
State College, presented a paper which she 
called “Procedures for Developing Comprehen- 
sion in Reading.” Miss Nordahl is a member of 
Pi Lambda Theta and Alpha Iota chapter was 
justly proud of her. She outlined clearly the 
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concept of reading prevalent in Claremont and 
introduced the terms primary reading, the tead. 
ing of things; and secondary reading, the read. 
ing of printed symbols. An animated discu 
sion followed the reading of her paper. 

Another paper which stimulated much dis 
cussion was offered by Miss Huberteen Kuene. 
man, Supervisor of Elementary Education jn 
Santa Ana, California. There were many other 
highlights in the intermediate section which 
vitalized the meetings and proved the effective. 
ness of similar programs in the Reading Con 
ferences in succeeding years. 

It is hoped that the Reading Conference can 
be repeated this summer in spite of world con- 
ditions. 





From “The Personnel Office and the Full Use of Manpower,” by Frederick M. Davenport, as appearing 
in the January 1943 issue of Personnel Administration, official publication of the Society for Personnel 


Administration, Washington, D.C. 


“, . . The personnel office should be busy with worker and citizenship values, and not so much with 
records, rules or regulations in this moment of our national life. Personnel management exists to make 
a fit environment for employees, not simply good light and ventilation—we haven't always accom- 
plished even that—but a morale environment. That’s what we are mainly responsible for, it seems to 
me. The personnel office persuades and advises and tactfully spurs suprvisors and management to give 
employees a break—to see that the worker realizes clearly what his job is, what is expected of him, 
to prove to him that he has a good boss whose interest is not in what can be gotten out of him, but 
in what the boss can make out of him in the way of a good producer and a good citizen. The up-to-date 
philosophy of the personnel office is the philosophy of the democratic process, that a man’s satisfaction 
and intelligent attitude toward his work is the most important factor in production, that you can make 
a good worker and a good citizen at the same time, that management can use the hearts and minds as 


well as the brawn of its workers.” 


OVER 100,000 trained and qualified teachers have left our schools since the war began. The supply 
of competent, well trained beginning teachers has been inadequate to fill their places. As a result, 
many persons not adequately prepared have been employed as teachers. Important subjects of instruction 
have been dropped. Classes have been overcrowded. An alarming reduction jin the quality of the edu- 
cation of America’s children is being threatened.—N.E.A. 


From Women for Defense by Margaret Culkin Banning (Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1942, p. 238) 
“There are few sane men in the world who want war to continue as part of the historical pattern. 


There are no women.” 
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1943 Biennial Council 


The 1943 Biennial Council will be held June 19-22 at the Commodore Perry Hotel in Toledo, 
Ohio. This location has been selected for its nearness to a large number of chapters, which will 
reduce to a minimum the amount of travel necessary for delegates. 


Holding a Council in this war year, when transportation facilities are already so strained, can 
be justified only if it enhances in an important way the contribution which Pi Lambda Theta can 
make to the nation. It is planned to devote most of the Council to a study of ways in which our 
chapters can serve their communities and their country, particularly in respect to the four areas 
outlined for our 1942-43 program, namely, War and Our Children, War and Educational Stand- 
ards, Education on the Home Front, and War and Minority Groups. The Council will decide 
whether the same program shall be projected into the next year. Suggestions from chapters and 
from individual members will be most welcome and will be more useful if received soon. 


This will very definitely be a working Council. It will be necessary to hold social functions to 
a minimum. When packing their suitcases, members should realize that they are likely to have to 
carty their own luggage and should travel light. You may safely assume that many of the delegates 
will decide to leave their evening dresses at home. 


A second major concern of the Council will be the revision of the Constitution which has 
recently been distributed to the chapters for study. 


In making plans for our sessions it will be helpful to know as soon as possible who of our 
members will be present. If you think you can attend, will you fill out a forward the blank 
below and the one on page 122? One is for our use in the national office in planning the program 
of the Council, and the other is for Ruth Kenney, chairman of the Transportation and Reservations 
Committee. Rates for board and room at the Commodore Perry Hotel will be approximately $7.00 
per day, if one occupies a double room. 

HELEN M. WALKER 








VISITOR’S APPLICATION FOR ROOM RESERVATION AT 
COMMODORE PERRY HOTEL, TOLEDO, OHIO 


(To be filled out and returned to Ruth Kenney, Chairman of Transportation and Reservations Committee, 
Extension Division, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Name: 

Address: 

Day and hour of arrival: 

Day and hour of departure: 


Do you prefer a single room or double room: 


If you wish to room with a particular person, please give her name: 
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Directing a Student Union 
(Continued from page 98) 


aids in the intelligent integration of the union What are the recompenses? On the whole, di. 
into the educational functioning of the institu- rectors of student unions are paid on a salary 
tion. It is not an exaggeration to say that any basis commensurate with the other administra. 
form of previous experience will be drawn upon _ tive officers of the institution. Whether or not 
at some moment. The ability to direct details as they hold faculty status and such privileges as 
well as to plan on a broad scope is essential. tenure, retirement allowances, etc., varies with 

What are the liabilities? Responsibility as a the institution and with their qualifications 
rule, seven days a week and a major part of Most directors are able to organize and ad. 
the twenty-four hours of each day. A union minister with the samé freedom as the head 
usually functions daily and from twelve to of any department. The satisfactions which any 
eighteen hours. A constant turnover in the staff personnel director derives from work with 
due to the large percentage of student em- people under favorable conditions are the con- 
ployees. The necessity for constant flexibility stant rewards of the director of the student 
in organization and thinking. union. 





' 





FORM FOR COUNCIL VISITOR 


(If you plan to attend the 1943 Biennial Council as a visitor, will you please fill out the following and retum 
to Elsie M. Jevons, Executive Secretary, 525 West 120th St., New York, N.Y. If you are to be a delegate, the 
chapter will fill out a special form.) 


Name: 
Address (present and any changes before June 19): 


Will Pang wish a room at Council headquarters? (See application below.) If you expect to spend anything less 
than full time at the Council, will you please indicate what time you will have available for meetings? 


If you have held chapter offices, please name such and those to which you may be elected: 

Check each of the following which applies: ...... Undergraduate student; ...... Graduate student; ...... 
Housewife; ...... SR PE ee PEE AE i AP a POMPE APRN 
Line of specialization: 

Are you a member of a chapter? 

If not, with what chapter were you last affiliated ? 


Have you attended any previous Councils? (If so, indicate dates and whether you attended as a delegate or 4 
visitor. ) 


(For Hotel Reservation Blank see page 123) 
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R£suME 


During the Biennium, 1941-1943, we have 
tried to give an over-all picture of the Services 
of Professional Women in American Democ- 
racy. Of necessity our articles have been brief 
and our discussions all too sketchy. It would 
be too costly to do more than present some 
of the high spots in Health Service, Govern- 
ment, Community Service, Social Service, and 
Business. We sincerely hope, however, that we 
have been able to add something of value to 
the collections of material by and about pro- 
fessional women. There has been no ax to 
grind; our intention has been to acquaint 
education-trained women with the variety of 
services which they have been giving outside of 
the classroom. 


May “JOURNAL” 


Our May issue will be devoted to the Serv- 
ices of Professional Women in Communica- 
tions. In its broadest sense, and that is how 
we conceive it, this field includes reading, writ- 
ing, speaking, and listening, whether by pub- 
lication, speech, radio, stage, or screen. Educa- 
tion-trained women are interested in the im- 
provement of communication, with its most 
recent impact of war and the peace to follow. 
Letters have been sent to JOURNAL correspond- 
ents with complete details about this final 
JOURNAL of the biennium. Major articles are 
about 1,500 words in length; short articles for 
the symposium are about 250 words long. 

Contributions are due on May 5. 

Topic: The Services of Professional Wom- 

en in Communications. 


Over the &ditor's Shoulder 





THE FUTURE 


Biennial Council will bring some new officers 
to our organization, some changes in constitu- 
tion, and much concern about Pi Lambda 
Theta’s program for the next two years. The 
JOURNAL, too, will come in for its share of 
the discussion, for the official national organ 
must be maintained and improved from year to 
year—it is the integrating medium for all chap- 
ters and we must be vigilant in our search for 
ways and means of increasing its value to all 
of our own groups as well as to all groups who 
are engaged in the instruction of our young 
citizens. 

Please send, through your Council delegate, 
suggestions which will help your editors, who- 
ever they may be, to plan for a better JOURNAL. 
Your JOURNAL correspondent should see that 
the delegate is prepared to present reactions of 
the chapter to previous issues, to make com- 
parisons with other publications of similar 
nature and with previous issues of Pi Lambda 
Theta JOURNAL. 


Do you want a biennium theme which carries 
through eight issues of the JOURNAL? 


Should chapter programs and study projects 
be given more space? 


What features should be expanded? 
What features do you wish added? 


Do you want to have a predominant em- 
phasis on general educational topics? 


These are some questions which must be an- 
swered in planning for the next eight issues of 
our JOURNAL. 
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